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KEEP THE FAITH 


_ To-day, as we write, our friends in many local Parties in the South, 
in the East, in the North, in Wales and elsewhere are going through the 
fire. Reports which reach us testify to the courage of our comrades, 
their composure and their faith. 

In the whole history of the Socialist Movement in this country, not 
forgetting the fearlessness of our pioneers, there has been nothing quite 
so magnificent, or quite so inspiring, as the calm resolution with which 
the local units of the Labour Party have gone about their work, and 
readjusted themselves to new situations since the war began. 

It may well be, or rather it will be, that even in areas now to be 
devastated our comrades will adapt themselves or at least find means for 
intercourse, mutual consolation and continued action of some sort or 
another. 

We are again facing a new situation. At this moment we remember 
that, above all, that which matters most to Labour in the last resort is 
‘that its Socialist soul and spirit lives through. Indeed, we venture to 
say (and it should be said) that that matters more for posterity even 
than military superiority or triumph in the issue now being fought out— 
for what would victory or defeat be with Socialist aspirations damned 
and the Party prostrate at the feet of some new evil régime at home? 
~ Come, therefore, what may we must keep the faith. In all the calls 
and exigencies of war our members, high and low, must remember this: 
that the hope of the workers still is SOCIALISM—nothing else, nothing 
= And this goes for Cabinet Ministers, for the Forces, for all and 
sundry in their war efforts. In the hours of trial as in the hour of victory 
we shall claim their allegiance to the Faith and to the inspiration which 
first brought LABOUR “from out the azure main”! 

_ Looking back, Labour may well be proud that its people have not 
stumbled or stampeded since the fatal 3rd September, 1939. Looking 
forward, we perceive the difficulties that lie ahead; yet still we have faith 
that our Party will hold through. 

_ To-day we send greetings to our comrades everywhere. There is a 
silver lining to every cloud and that silver lining is the courage and 
composure of our comrades to which we pay tribute above. 


:. 
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The Labour Party 


‘Your Labour Party’’ Leaflet - 


In less than three weeks since the 
publication of the latest leaflet by the 
Party, the first impression has been 
completely sold out. The Party has 
decided to reprint on the assumption 
that Parties which have not yet sent an 
order will do so immediately. 


The publication of leaflets by the 
Party during the war, and especially 
during the paper shortage, will be 
decided by Divisional and Local Parties 
themselves! In other words, leaflets 
will be published in sufficient numbers 
to make publication an economic pro- 
position. Head Office cannot afford to 
carry any  wastepaper nowadays. 
Readers of the “Labour Organiser” 
should therefore enquire if their Parties 
have ordered copies of “Your Labour 


Party” (No. 3) leaflet, and if no order 


has been sent, demand that an order 
be sent right away. 


As we said in our last issue, this is 
one of the best leaflets to distribute to 
the present Party membership, and to 
enrol new members, that has been 
published for a very long time. 


Coming Area Conferences 


The National Executive Committee 
has decided to hold nearly fifty Area 
Conferences in various parts of the 
country on the subject of “Labour and 
the War.” Conferences will begin as 
from the week-end of September 7th, 
and will go on until about the end of 
November. A start is being made at 
Huddersfield on September 7th, and 
will cover the constituencies of 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Elland, Dews- 
bury, Sowerby Bridge and Spen Valley. 
The new member of the National 
Executive Committee, and a vigorous 
debater in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Emanuel Shinwell, M.P., is to take this 
Conference. 


Labour Ministers will, of course, find 
it well-nigh impossible to leave their 


LOPES 


: 
desks since, as is well known, they ae 
working almost every day and night, | 
and certainly every week-end. The | 
Conferences will therefore be addressed | 
by Members of Parliament and mem- | 
bers of the National Executive Com- : 
mittee, who can speak on behalf of the | 
leaders in the Government. Ever 
Party should make special efforts 
send large delegations to these} 
Conferences: 


Consultations on Organisation 


In addition to the above-mentioned | 
Policy Conferences, the National Execu-. 
tive Committee is arranging to hold a) 
series. of Consultations on the Party | 
organisation, and a number of centres | 
have already been chosen where these: 
are to be held. County Federations and’ 
Regional Organisations are to be asked | 
to convene Conferences both on t 
Policy and Organisation side in co- 
operation with the National Executive 
Committee. 


ADDITIONAL 
CANDIDATURES 


Hants. : Portsmouth North. Mr. H. 
ite 1o1, Sussex Gardens, 
De d 


Lancs. : Royton. Mr. James Gorman, 
9, Bank Road, Crumpsall, Man- 
chester, 8. 


Som.: Bath. Mr. E. S. Warkins, 4 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 


CANDIDATURES WITHDRAWN. 


Gios.: Bristol West, Miss Gwen 
DOLINE Hitt. Hunts. : Huntingdo 
Mr. James LuNNON. Lancs.: Wi 
Toxteth, Mr. EvetyN WALKED 
Mippx.: Hendon, Mr. REGINALD 
BRIDGEMAN. Surrey : Croydon South, 
Dr. Barron. oe 


BO 


T he Local Parties 


EAST HAM 


From East Ham North (Agent: W. 
Stewart Rainbird) comes an idea and 
an activity which is topical and timely, 
and which will no doubt prompt 
further action on the part of local 
officers in other parts of the country. 
~ One of our own war problems that 
nearly every Party discovers is that 
there are springing up in the localities 
large new, more or less voluntary 
organisations to deal with local war 
conditions, etc. Thus in East Ham 
North there is a local Information 
Committee with 500 officers, and a 
Mutual Aid and Good Neighbours’ 
Association with 7,000 members, which 
is growing rapidly. The growth of 
these bodies and the association of our 
own members with them present us 
with a new perplexity. 

In East Ham North the idea has 

occurred of supplying our own folk 
with what are in effect “Talkers’ 
Notes.” 
_ The intention is to present Labour 
folk with easily remembered Socialist 
arguments and “interpretations” on 
topical issues such as may be used in 
ordinary conversation. 

The first of these notes is before us, 
and the treatment of the subject is 
worth noting. Members are first 
minded that they are members of the 
first column. We quote:— 

“Our own duty is a first column duty. 
"o organise opinion, to spread ideas, 
ocialist ideas. Opinion organised in 
2e Labour Party changed the Govern- 
ment. It has changed the course of 

e war. Thumbs up! Month by 
month we shall print an argument you 
should use. Discuss it, talk about it, 
spread the ideas in it. It is as much 
war-winning duty as production, as 
tack, as defence.” 
The document under notice goes on 
} express in simple language what is 
meant by “economic power,” “political 
ower,” etc., and then to deal with 
e of the questions which are put 
Labour supporters and officers, such’ 
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at work 


as: “What use is it paying 1d. a week 
into the Labour Party now there are no 
elections?” 

To our friends in other parts of the 
country we would suggest that “drift” 
in local Labour Party affairs is 
dangerous. New problems are cropping 
up and new solutions must be found. 
We -think that something along the 
lines above described would help very 
much in other areas where the problems 
are the same. 


WEST LEYTON 


We note that in West Leyton the 
Borough Party, despite war conditions, 
is compiling its municipal election 
candidates panel in the normal way, 
and Wards are selecting candidates for 
the “next” municipal election. As the 
Secretary says: “We are keeping up to 
date, carrying on as normal, and keep- 


‘ing ready for any snap election.” 


Nominations are also being asked for, 
for the co-opted members on various 
borough council committees. 

The Party has recently had a series 
of meetings addressed by the M.P. (Reg. 
Sorensen), who dealt with his work in 
the House, etc. There was good press 
publicity for these meetings, and indeed 


we think it is more than ever desirable — 


that local Parties should insist upon 
their Members visiting their divisions 
to keep contact with the people. 

Altogether it seems that in West 
Leyton the flag is kept flying. Other 
preparations which we will not mention 
here are being made, activities mean- 
while being of a high order. We note 
that the Party does not mean depression. 
to reign during the winter, for they 
have taken seven bookings of the Town 
Hall for their dances. 


EXETER 


The Party in Exeter decided on the 


outbreak of war to use every effort to _ 
carry on the work of the local Party, 


and with the splendid support of the 
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Affiliated Trade Unions and the work 
of the Social Committee, and special 
efforts, this has been possible. 

To-day the Party is in a very sound 
position: all accounts are clear, and 
the membership contributions for the 
year show an average of 82 per cent. 
collection. The social side has been 
responsible for raising over {95 since 
war began, and, after rendering several 
donations to the Local Services Recrea- 
tion Club, there has been very valuable 
help to the Party funds. 

Our “special efforts” include a foot- 
ball competition each year; despite the 
war, this has resulted in £25 profit to 
the Party. This shows what can be 
done with a determined effort. 

The Women’s Sections have played 
an important part in keeping the 
organisations going. They have met 


‘regularly and held whist drives, 


American teas, and also had several 
speakers on “Peace Aims and Labour’s 
Home Policy,” etc. 

One word of praise must be given to 
our Voluntary Collectors. They render 
yeoman service, and to them all we all 
owe a debt of gratitude. Our motto is: 
Carry on! 


YOUTH IN HARNESS 


The following account of progress in 
a Ward of the Southall Local Party 
(Uxbridge Division) is from the pen of 
a young worker. 

The story of a Ward Committee’s 
doings may sound unimportant to those 
engaged in bigger spheres. But to treat 
this matter like that would be to make 
a profound mistake. Ward and polling 
district machinery is the very soul and 
basis of constituency organisation. 
What a triumph Labour would have 
had long ago if the same story as is 
here told could be said of only half 
the Ward Organisations which we have 
in the country. 

Indeed our heart warms to the writer 
and to those associated with him in this 
humble but profoundly important 
work. Bigger things will follow. 

“In January of this year the Glebe 
Ward Labour Party possessed 33 indi- 
vidual members, and immediately the 
lighter evenings came along the Ward 
Executive were called together to dis- 
cuss ways and means of increasing the 
membership. With the Parliamentary 
Party giving a clear lead to the country 


= 


as to how to conduct the war success- 
fully, we thought the time opportune) 
for recruiting new members. The Ward) 
E.C. accordingly drew up plans for a! 
recruiting campaign. Large quantities: 
of free literature were circulated,: 
followed by the distribution of a mem-| 
bership leaflet, and in June we started: 
circulating a special leaflet to Labour! 
supporters, intorming them that ai 
member of the Party would be calling, 
to see them in a few days’ time. z 
“This was followed by a house-to-) 
house canvass of Labour supporters: 
(names taken from canvass cards used} 
in last election). The response to this! 
was excellent, and in two months we: 
have managed to canvass about five’ 
roads; our membership now stands att 
just over 70, and we have great hopes of) 
reaching three figures before the endi 
of the year. 2 
“We have not met with any difficulty) 
with collectors, and at the presenti 
moment we have four in action andi 
several others ready to take on books: 
when the membership requires it. We: 
have found that if we treat the collec-: 
tors as important officials of the Party: 
they are more than willing to keep} 
their books in order. 4 
“Returns are made once a month, and 
the Ward Treasurer makes a report ati 
each Ward meeting. If any members’ 
are in arrears, a call is arranged at the; 
meeting and usually the difficulty is. 
cleared up. 4 
“We also find that small social events‘ 
such as whist drives, held in members’s 
houses in various sections of the Ward,] 
are very valuable for introducing newy 
members to officers and other mem-i 
bers, and we are now endeavouring tox 
form a women’s social (afternoon) 
section on the same lines. 2 | 
“We have found that Labour's’ 
entrance into the Government has: 
greatly assisted us. The names 
Labour Cabinet members are we 


for a long time.” ; 
; WALTER BROWN. 
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Propaganda : 


Lessons from the times 


So far as Labour is concerned the war 
as yet has produced few lessons for our 
future conduct. 


» It might well be that evacuation and 
transfer of workers have shown a weak- 
mess in our arrangements as to the 
Status and transferability of individual 
members, and this is a matter we have 
‘mentioned before and shall deal with 
again on a future occasion. Meantime 
we can only note events and lay up 
some thoughts concerning them. 


The outstanding feature of the times, 
apart from the operations of war itself, 
is the growth of propaganda, and its 
extension to every sphere of life, not to 
Say every corner of the world. 

It would be idle at this moment to 
try to draw final conclusions about this 
subject, but it is at least clear that at 
an early date Labour will need to give 
vast and careful consideration to the 
latest growth and form of propaganda 
and to its present methods, and seek 
‘such lessons as the war may give us. 


The First Casualty in War 


One of the ugliest features of modern 
times is the fact that brazen falsehood 
is now accepted as a necessity in the 
propaganda of nations. Not that this 
is quite a new thing, for history 
abounds with instances of lying charges 
and false representations as an excuse 
for imperialistic adventure. 
* One must seriously ask to-day 
whether Truth pays, though we pro- 
foundly hope that the conclusion will 
eventually be that it does do so. Let 
us remember that Truth means, not the 
mere word alone, but the Whole Truth 
and nothing but the Truth. Putting 
aside all pretences, is there one of us 
who doesn’t know that to-day we may 
get Truth, we may even get nothing but 
fhe Truth, but that the fact that we do 
not get the Whole Truth is tantamount 
to falsehood? This applies to the 

ndards of every nation. The public 
nust not be told this or that; they 

erefore, on the evidence presented to 
them, draw the conclusion they are 


“ 


. _» } : 


intended to do, but which they might 
not draw if the whole Truth were 
available. 


And this propaganda is successful. 
But does the end justify the means? 
And if these means are not yet adopted 
in political warfare, would the end 
justify the means if adopted on this 
field? 


Labour’s Own Record 


Labour can point with pride to the 
fact that its climb to power and 
influence has been via the road of 
reason and the expousal of Truth. Just 
as lying is no new art in international 


affairs, so it can be said that it is no- 


stranger in domestic politics. Labour 
has again and again had to meet not 
only direct lying, but that kind of lying 
which we refer to above, 1.e., suppres- 
sion of facts and distortion of them: 
but it has rarely responded in kind. 


The question we ask in all serious- 


ness is how far will Truth be damaged © 


as a propaganda weapon if, as is seen 
on all sides, the denial of Truth can 


bring successful results. It may be said — 


that Truth will out—but does it? Or 
does it out 
triumph? 
This question is one that Labour, 
after the war, must make up its mind 
about. Will we, in the new world that 
is to be built, tolerate any longer 
suppression, distortion, invention or 
exaggeration as a means to an end? 
Let it be perfectly clear that lying 
propaganda is not confined to politics 
or to affairs of states. Some years ago 
there was a move for “Truth in 
Advertising,” but it died a natural 
death; or was it a violent one, because 
the movement was stifled by lying 
exploitation of the very phrase itself! 
Who does not read advertisements, even 
of quite respectable firms, and fail to 
note the exaggeration, the false claims 
made for goods, etc., particularly in 
that great field of patent medicine 
advertising. Truth is a forlorn and 
friendless child to-day, though every 
liar would have it as his bastard child. 


in time for Truth to | 


When we make up our minds upon 
this matter we must also make up our 
minds that our own nation’s propa- 
ganda should at all times be as pure 
as our own. Weare not concerned here 
whether it is or not to-day. But we 
have got to insist that it shall be in 
the future, and in every sphere—in our 
relations abroad, in our desire to mould 
the minds of the people at home, or in 
nurturing our youth for future great- 
ness. 


Labour in its new approach to 
propaganda might well have to consider 
next whether propaganda at home is 
sufficient. De we not need that our 
aims and our ends should be clearly 
understood by the peoples in other 
lands? The world knows the British 
Empire; it knows its diplomats; its 
traders; its imperialistic traditions. But 


it does not know the mind of the British 


people, the aims of the British Labour 
Party—our hopes of a new world and 
our conception of a Socialist State. 


In suggesting that this is, necessary 
for the future preservation of world 
peace, we have not got in mind the 
idea of propaganda for conversion’s 
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sake, but rather the spread of under-: 
standing as to what our Party really) 
wants and means. We are pretty 
soundly convinced that the world at: 
large does not understand this to-day. 
Indeed, have not others got in first? 
We will point one more conclusion, | 
then we have done. The war, we think, : 
has shown that wireless propaganda is § 
not nearly so effective as newspaper | 
propaganda. We can_ witness the ¢ 
solidity of the British Nation as testi-. 
mony to that fact; for while the wire- } 
less is suspect, the newspaper is | 
swallowed whole. And please don't! 
misunderstand us, because we believe 
the newspapers are the least truthful of | 
the two! > 


But the fact we point to has advan- - 
tages for Labour. The wireless iss 
beyond our reach, but newspapers are& 
within our reach. There is no need tod 
labour that point. Our only trouble iss 
that Labour needs a ten-fold increase 
in its pre-war output of printed matter, | 
and it needs it for consumption abroad ] 
as well as at home. 7: 

We can leave the matter here for the: 
present. ] 


etal 


AGENCY CHANGES 


Swinpon.—Mr. A. A. Johnson has now 
joined H.M. Forces. 


Daruincton.—Mr. J. Worthy has taken 
a post as speaker under the Ministry 
of Information. 


ENFIELD.—Mr. W. Miles has now ceased 
as Agent. He retains his association 
with the Agents’ Union. 


' Betper.—Mr. W. R. Banner has taken 


a post as speaker under the Ministry 
of Information, and retains a con- 
nection with the Party. 


To a Correspondent 


_ Question: “Who is the oldest agent 
in the country?” I have put this 
question to one or two and they cannot 
tell me, but I know that the Editor of 
the “L.O.” will be able to do so. 


_ Answer: Yes. And quite easily. It 
is William Barefoot, of Woolwich, who 
completed 37 years of service last 
March. May he live for ever. 


CLARITY 


Adverting to our paragraph in lastt 
month’s issue concerning the Socialist | 
Clarity Group and the “Labour Dis-- 
cussion Notes” of that body, we have: 
received a letter from the Secretary, | 
Mr. M. Chance, which, however, owing: 
to considerations of space, we are! 
unable to print in full. Mr. Chance: 
makes it clear that his Organisation is | 
in no way Communist or connected | 
with the Communists, and indeed all | 
our readers would, we think, be clear 
upon that point, as we certainly are’ 
ourselves. Mr. Chance defends the type, 
of vigilance committees advocated in 
the article which we criticised. He 
thinks that a responsibility lies on the 
Labour Movement to bring to the atten- 
tion of the authorities such knowledge 
as it possesses of people who may i 
harmful work in factories and local 
defence organisations. Well, our vi 
is that this is not our business, and W 
are suspicious of any attempt to set our 
Movement on a course of systematic 
spying and decrying. If not asking for 
an Ogpu, it is at any rate preparing i 
way for one. Our view therefore 
remains unaltered. R, 


a 
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_ By the Editor 
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The Foresters 


The Wanderlust 


PART 3 (First instalment) 


“Land of my fathers” sings the 
Welshman, with never a thought that 
it wasn’t always. We, too, of that part 
of Britain that was Celtic when Wales 
was peopled by another race, just as 

~ clumsily label ourselves Anglo-Saxon. 

Well, well; if we go back far enough 
we shall find some strange changes. 
What, indeed, was Wales before King 
Ceawlin drove the Celts across the 

Severn and into the corners of Corn- 
wall and of Devon, was a sight bigger 
than the present principality. The 
Wales of to-day is, in fact, only about 
half of what was “North Wales” in 
Roman days. There was a West Wales, 
too. It included at least all Somerset 
and all the terrain to Land’s End. 

Ceawlin was Anglo-Saxon. He over- 
ran the Severn Valley, peopled it with 
Saxons, and drove the Celts into Wales 
as we know it now. And when the 
turn of his race arrived more Saxons 
came, driven westwards by the Danes, 
though lots stayed behind to give us 
that curious Midland mixture which 

is truly “English.” Further North and 

East the Saxons were extinguished. 
The Dane dug in in Durham, Northum- 
-berland, Yorkshire and_ elsewhere. 
There were Norsemen, too, fair and 
-flaxen, and Finns, dark and little, who 

came to share the promised land of fog 

_and frost. 

Is it wonder then that in Britain’s 
-reach-me-down shops they need all 
sorts and sizes of breeches? And 

though races intermarried it isn’t all 

-“atavism” that in a dozen recruits you 
get (a) the big dark man, (b) the big 
fair man, (c) the small dark-eyed, 

_peaky-faced man, (d) the fat and wide 
and round-faced darkie, (e) the blue- 

eyed little fairy (my own type!), and 

-half-a-dozen in-betweens. Not atavism, 
but a curious preservation of the 
species. ; 


The most striking fact about the © 


make-up of our race is not the hotch- 
pot of Iberian, Gael, Briton, Pict, 
Angle, Jute, Saxon, Norse, Dane or Finn 


. 


and later peaceful “invasions.” It is 
rather the survival of each type in some 
little pocket of our tiny but adaptable 
island. Note—the Romans left hardly 
any traces. When last did you see a 
truly Roman nose, or a truly heroic 
figure? 


* * * 


Why this little essay on our race? 
It is because with me you are to-day 
going to meet a really ancient people. 
Non-Aryan, too. I shall introduce 
them one by one, the nice, the naughty, 
the lovable, the loved, the lovers and 
the livers. One you know. 

Fie on you, Celtic conquerors, Saxon 
warriors, Danish  firebrands!. for 
though you conquered England’s 
heaths and hills, its valleys, rivers and 
plains, the forests defeated you! 

If to-day, dear reader, you invade 
Gloucestershire, you will find a fair and 
blue-eyed race East of the Severn. 
They are Saxons. Go West to Wales 
or Hereford and you still get a fair 
and blue-eyed race, but shorter. These 
be Celts. 

But turn South over the river to the ~ 
Royal Forest of Dean. Penetrate its 
depths (it was a far greater and denser 
forest once), and here you find a people 
unlike the rest of Britain. In the dense- 
ness of this Forest has been preserved 
for near 2,000 years a race of Britons 
that were here before the Brithons 
came! Here to this day the type of 
our earliest inhabitant lives on, as he 
has, unmolested for centuries. In the 
Forest we find a race with a living 
resemblance to the Basques of Spain, 
their nearest kindred. Short, dark, 
active, strangely ill at ease with 
Englishmen from elsewhere, in these 
parts they retained their ancient laws 
and customs till quite modern times. 
They are a race apart. To them rightly 
belongs all Britain. 


* * * 


Thus endeth this introduction. 


th: 
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And now will someone tell me what 
has become of that race of motherly 
housewife that once reigned in the cot- 
tage homes of England “by thousands 
on the plain”? Clean, thrifty, with a 
store of blankets and clean linen, nifty 
with her needle and equally at home 
with pigs or poultry, she baked, she 
washed and mended, made jams and 
mothered a host of children. Her 
crowning virtue was her home-made 
wine! ‘These, it seems, are Britain’s 
only lost race. 

Such women were and still are my 
heroines. There was Mrs. S. and Mrs. 
W. and Mrs.—oh, lots of them. My 
type of woman, and I love the lot; and 
their wines. 

*Twas a woman and wine that intro- 
duced me first to the wishing well that 
lies deep in the undergrowth in that 
forest stretch between Mitcheldean and 
Littledean. 


* * * 


But first the woman. Old Nell was 
a Forester, born and bred in the tradi- 
tion—black-eyed, a trifle swarthy, with 
fourteen grown-up children, but clean 
and honest as the. day. 

I found Old Nell first when I called 
for a drink of cider. It was a common- 
place once in rural England to call at 
a cottage or a farm and ask for cider. 
One got either that or milk; sometimes 


-home-brewed beer. 


Still the Forest is a land apart. I 
had forgotten that; but Nell took me 


in, and from a wealth of bottles I 


chose my drink. The choice was 
eldérberry, but Nell made plum, par- 
snip, dandelion, cowslip, damson, 
rhubarb and red currant wines beside. 
And the recipes were handed her from 


Heaven. 


I have seen Old Nell with her 
earthenware pan of wine before the 
hot wood fire. Floating on the surface 
would be a two-inch round of toast 
from a quartern loaf (roughly twice 
our common 2 lb. size) and soaked in 
brandy. The bread so cast upon the 


_ wine “worked” the concoction for three 


weeks before bottling. Nell is long 
since dead. The elderberries grow 
where her cottage stood. But her 


_ praises, and her wine, I’ll toast for 


ever! 
* * * 


I have said the old lady was a For- 
rester. Her husband had been that by 
trade. How we Britons have bragged 
of the “ wooden walls of England, 


gloried in Trafalgar, the “Victory,” 
and generally deified the old oaken 
ships. We forgot the timberers and 
the risks they ran. Yet their part was 
no less noble than the product of the 
press-gang and the scourings from our 
jails—these we glorify. 

Nell’s husband, his father, and an 
uncle before him, had all been killed 
felling oaks to build those wooden 
ships. There was no compensation and 
nothing for Nell; so she took in the 
Methodist Minister’s washing, paid the 
shilling therefrom for rent, and lived. 
If she got 9d. for a dozen eggs occa- 
sionally and 5d. a lb. for the side of 
bacon she wouldn’t eat, she was able ~ 
to manage. 2 

Nell was great on Forest lore. Once 
I walked with her by the forest “rides” 
to Cinderford—where they smelted iron 
in Roman times and collected such a 
pile of refuse as to name the place 
thereby. : 

It was on this walk she showed me 
the wishing well—a stone-lined oblon 
pool of icy spring water about 12 feet 
by 8 feet. Here in her days naked 
young men and maidens came at da 
to bathe; for to dip thus in this water 
was good for health and strength and 


the settling of one’s love affairs. a 


* * * 


Up and up and up the road rises from 
the Gloucestershire plain throug 
quaint villages like Huntley and Long: 
hope, till we reach the Plump, a big, 
fat hill rightly named. At the top of 
the hill in the grounds of the big 
house called “The Wilderness” wil 
garlic grows. It is correct to ask one’s” 
girl to pick the white flower. B 
don’t do it if she’s the sort that ca 
pull you on the ground and smoth 
your face in it. Forest girls can do 
that. And one smells for ever. 

Kate lived in a collier’s cottage om 
the high bank of the Plump that over- 
looks the steep valley between the hill | 
and Littledean wood. How she and 
her brothers and sisters slept I don’ 
know, for it was a two-roomed cotta 
and .all had been born there. He 
mother had given her life for the la 
one, and Kate just stepped in t 
years before I knocked at the cottage 
door. ‘ 

As Forest girls go, Kate was tall 
quite a head too much for me; whi 
was a distinct drawback. But sh 
was clean, which cannot be said f 
all women of that generation. S 


had vim, pluck, go and comeliness. 
Saxons of the plain, and the vixens of 
the Forest had played together before, 
for hundreds of years, and’ little came 
of it. But I little knew Kate, who was 
two years older than me—a wise young 
foster-mother; all flash and fire. 


* * * 


That day we trysted at the wishing 
well (at Kate’s suggestion) we both got 
up early, for I am fond of early pic- 
nics; so was Kate, indeed I understood 
she was fond of everything I was, in- 
cluding myself. 

So to the pool we went past Old 
Nell’s cottage and through the 
brambles of a near-overgrown bridle 
path. No, no, we had no thought of 
the old ritual, for men and maidens 
had given that up when Nell was 
young. And, anyway, we were wet 
already, for it rained steadily. 

But Forest girls are daring; some are 
chalienging. . . In the end we walked 
away. I victorious, but with the 
inner knowledge that she had some 
contempt for a coward who wouldn’t 
dip in icy water. 

As the sun shone and dried us we 
‘walked up the narrow lane to Little- 
dean for breakfast. It was a scrum- 
tious meal—two ‘4d. cups of coffee 
each and ten lardy cakes between us. 
A lardy cake, dear reader, was an 8vo 
size concoction of flour, lard and sugar, 
flakily made, fit for a king’s table. 


Fund Raising 
Made Easy 


FULL RANGE OF 
SAMPLES FREE 


NO FURTHER 
OBLIGATIONS 


WRITE NOW 
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What lardy cakes do to young ladies 
I don’t know; but in the summer woods 
that day Kate became loving and 
loving-er. Something had to be done, 
so that night I tried a swap-over with 
my brother. Kate, anyway, was his 
age and size and not mine. But brother 
Fred drove a hard bargain. In the 
end he got Kate—and my bicycle in 
exchange for a fair field for me with 
Patty of the plain, 

Freddie’s success was_ short-lived. 
There are bad corners in the Forest, 
and he found one within a week. The 
bicycle came back in pieces. Besides, 
Freddie had no finesse. I think he 
told Kate the truth. Anyway, could 
she have told Patty what she told me 
I should have lost a lump on the deal. 


* * * 


Like unto like. Six years afterwards 
the Plump was little changed. But 
Kate was, when I saw her. Instinct, 
or a sign “Gingerbeer sold here” took 
me to a cottage door. Kate was 
married—a fine and swarthy Forest 
miner, clean of speech, and kind in 
manner. Four little darkies played 
upon the wall. A cottage spotless and 
clean, as the kiddies, spoke of happi- 
ness. As I left we kissed outside the 
door, and who cared? It wasn’t love, 
but friendship, forgiveness and content. 
It was good-bye. 


(‘‘The Foresters” will be continued 
next month.) 


FOR ANY CLUB 
OR ORGANISATION 


Dept. SZ, IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, MIDLAND ST. 
HULL, E. YORKS. 
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MORTON?S ROTARY DUPLICATORS 


Equal work to large rotary machines. 63/- COMPLETE. 


Write for samples and list of PAPER, STENCILS, INK, etc. for all 
DUPLICATORS as used by scores of Div. L.P’s 
MORTON’S, 14 GLOBE STREET - LONDON, S.E.I 


LABOUR PARTY DIRECTORY 
List of D.L.P. Alterations 


The following list officially supplied continues our record of changes to date in the 
list of Divisional Secretaries published in the 1940 Report of the Annual Conference, 
It should be noticed that no distinction is made in this list between a change of sec- 
retary and a change of address. The entry is made in full in either case. (See also 
July issue.) 


Index Descrip- 
No. tion Name of Organisation Present Secretary and Address 


C38 CD Chesterfield D.L.P. Mr. D. Wesster, Labour Office, 33, Holywell 
Street, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

A6o SB Darlington D.L.P. Mr. T. W. Foster, Walker Memorial Home, 
Garden Street, Darlington, Co. Durham. 

Di2z2 CD Hertford D.L.P. * Mr. C. G. Triine, 11, Gladstone Road, Hoddes= 
don, Herts. ; 

Dr24 CD St. Albans D.L.P. Mr. F. L. BLoretp, 104, Gurney Court Road, 
St. Albans, Herts. : 

Br71 BD Hulme D.L.P. Mr. J. E. Reppisu, 73, Great Jackson Street, 
Hulme, Manchester, 15. 

Bi7z2 BD Moss Side D.L.P. Mr. G. Lampert, 8, Aberdeen Street, Chorlton- 
on-Medlock, Manchester. 

Bi89 CD _ Clitheroe D.L.P. The SECRETARY, 36, Burnley Road, Padiham, 


Lancs. 
G2a17 CD Rutland & Stam- Mrs. M. Gray, Ingleby House Poultry Farm, 
ford D.L:P. Saxilby, Lincs. ; 
E256/7 DB Lewisham Central Mr. F. W. Perit, 43, Sunderland Road, London, — 
[bp lBe ee INC. S.E.23. 
E267 BD _ Southwark Central Mr. A. Westcorr, 82, Newington Causeway, 
DPD e London, S.E.1. 
E277 DB _ Putney D.L.P. Mrs, Dean, 9, Roxford Road, London, S.W.15. 
E279 BD _ St. George’s, Mr. A. KenwortHy, 66, St. George’s Square, 


Westminster, D.L.P. London, S.W.1. ; 
D286 BD Tottenham North Mr. A. G. RaINnBirD, Trades Hall, 7, Bruce — 


DET es Grove, London, N.17. ; 
D287 BD South Tottenham Coun. F. A. Keay, 567, Seven Sisters Road, 
iD iba: South Tottenham, London, N.15. " 


D288 BD Willesden East Coun. J. A. Crark, J.P., 13, Hardinge Road, 


{yy Wales London, N.W.1o. ; 
D292 CD _ Enfield D.L.P. Mr. F. C. Acres, 66, Silver Street, Enfield, 
é Middlesex. Hl 

C322 DB Nottingham Mr. T. Roper 


, 138, M . Notting 
Central D.L.P. ham, 198, , Mansfield Road Soa 


D375 CD Chertsey D.L.P. Mr. J. Papr, 41, Rectory Close, Byfleet, Surrey. 

D376 CD East Surrey D.L.P. Mr. W. E. DeEattry-TIpy, 30, Voeieae Garden 

Warlingham, Surrey. 2 

Mr. N. D. Wuirenouser, 15, Hodgefield Road, 
Ward End, Birmingham, 8. 


C394 BD Erdington D.L.P. 


F41r CD Swindon D.L.P. Mr. W. A. Dixon, 28, Milton Road, Swindon, 

ilts. . 

A429 BD Hull North West Mr. C. Rozerrs, 2, Montrose Avenue, Middleton 
Dy rl ee : Street, Hull. 

q 
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CLERKS AT SLAVE PRICES 


Fondly do many people imagine that 
slaves no longer exist in this country. 
But there is a Tory Council in West 
Worcestershire (Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 

_ late constituency) which thinks differ- 
ently, and who evidently think that 
there are still men in this country over 
military age to be obtained as clerks 
at a farm labourer’s wages. 


We quote below an advertisement 
which has appeared several times in a 
Worcester evening paper. Note that a 
shorthand-typist is required, “good at 
figures” (!), and that his wages will be 
subject to superannuation deductions 
and, of course, health and unemploy- 

- ment payments. 
MARTLEY RURAL DISTRICT 

, COUNCIL. 

A Clerk, not under 21 years of age, is required in 
the Rates Department. Must be a neat writer 
and good at figures. Shorthand-typist preferred. 
Salary £130 a year, subject to superannuation 
deductions. Applications, stating age, experience, 

etc. with testimonials, to be addressed to the 
Clerk to the Council, i, The Tything, Worcester. 

_ We can only say that the members 
of this council should be thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves for an advertise- 
ment which is an insult to the working 
classes of this country, and a bitter 
reflection on the stake their employee 
would have in the country we are now 
defending. We need hardly add that 
this is a council of farmers—a class 
which has plundered the national purse 
of late years to an unconscionable 
degree. 
{Labour papers please copy.] 
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Index Descrip- 
e INo. tion Name of Organisation Present Secretary and Address 
A437 BD Middlesbrough Mr. P. Rosson, Oxford Buildings, Lower 
East D.L.P. Feversham Street, Middlesbrough. 
A473 CD _ Spen Valley Mrs. H, Suaw, 2, Firthcliffe Terrace, Liversedge, 
Dees Yorks. 
iisar SB Montrose Burghs Mr. G. C. Ruxron, 35, Kinnaird Street, Arbroath, 
D.L.P. Angus. 
Js66 CD North Midlothian Miss R. Moore, 60, Mooreland, Addiewell, 
IDSILe 2 Edinburgh. 
DELETIONS 
A64 SB Stockton D.L.P. Coun. W. LittysTone, 32, Norton Avenue, . 
Norton, Stockton-on-Tees. \ 
D140 CD _Isle-of-Thanet Mr. J. D. Bowen, 57, Crescent Road, Ramsgate, i 
DEP: Kent. f 
SUSPENSIONS ; 
E246/9 DB Islington B.L.P. Mr. J. SmiruH, 295, Upper Street, Islington, 
London, N.1. 
E262 SB St. Marylebone The SECRETARY, 41, Daventry Street, London, 


Do ALL the Officers 
of your Party get the 
a Bret @ yee Fy 


If not, why not? 


The ‘“L.O.’’ wants 
1,000 New Readers 


Will you help? 


A Labour M.P. writes :— 

“My congratulations on your reminis- 
cences in the “L.O.” these last few 
months. This is good stuff and has the 
right touch.” 

A Labour Agent writes :— 

“I have pleasure in enclosing our 
annual subscription of fr 13s. in 
respect of twelve copies per month of — 
the ‘Labour Organiser.’ & 

“We have only one wish with regard 
to the paper, and that is that we could 
afford to provide it for every Party 
member; of its value to our Ward 
officials we have increasing evidence 
every day. The July issue is particu- 
larly fine, and the details of the work 
of Parties in vulnerable areas is most 
encouraging, to say nothing of the 
brilliant article “The Wanderlust.’ As 
a Liverpudlian of Irish descent, I 
enjoyed it tremendously.” 
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In accordance with previous 
practice (and originally at the 
suggestion of readers) we devote a 
part of our August issue to reprints 
of suitable matter that has 


appeared in past issues. 


CLUBS 


Club life is an integral part of social 
life in Lancashire, and so cannot be 
ignored by. local Labour Parties. 
Efforts are made to organise a new 
district or Ward. Propaganda meet- 
ings are held inside and out, and a 
small Ward Association is formed. A 
local or general election is fought. 
Labour voters are registered and in- 
yited to join the Party by circular and 
visitation. The Ward Association 
_ grows a little. The cost of regular 
meetings in a school or hall is very 
expensive. Born is the idea that the 
Ward Association must have a “home 
of its own.” A room or rooms are 
secured. Members work wonders in 
the way of repairs and decoration. 
The candidate attends a “celebration” 
tea and social evening and all is well. 
But the upkeep of the home becomes 
a strain. Members feel that the call 
of service to merely social functions is 
not sufficient, and finally a decision is 
made by the members to “have a 
bar.” And another Labour Club comes 
into existence. 


Some members fall away because 
they do not like Club life. New mem- 
bers who join are of a different type. 
And the “social” attractions tend to 
slow down, and sometimes eliminate, 
any desire for propaganda or even 
election work. You ask for workers 
during an election and find many mem- 
bers in the Club who ought to be out 
working. Trade depression causes a 
slump in the takings and the cost of 
municipal elections is thrown on to 
the Party at the centre. And the 
real work of Ward propaganda and 
organisation gradually drifts from the 
Ward to the centre. That is the prob- 
lem stated. 


What is the answer to it all? Is 
it possible to ask that all Club mem- 
bers shall be automatically Individual 
Members and include the I.M. fee in 
the Club subscriptions, with a view to 
at least securing a little finance for the” 
Party? Or is it better to appeal, from 
the centre, to all Labour voters to join 
the Ward and form another Ward 
Association which can meet and func- 
tion apart from the Club, and per- 
haps away from it? And if that is” 
done, what guarantee is there that the 
former process will not be repeated? — 
—From a correspondent in the “L.O.” 
for February, 1933. ay 


TYPEWRITERS 
DUPLICATORS 


GUARANTEED « SERVICE - SUPPLIES — 
OFFICE FURNITURE ‘ 


THE EXPERTS Co. 


55, COWCROSS ST. (Opposite Farringdon 
Met. Station) LONDON,E.C.1 
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SPEAKERS 


It is time somebody paid a little 
tribute to the band of Labour men and 
women who give their services on’ the 
platform. After a week’s work, gener- 
ally in the movement, they take a bus- 
man’s holiday on Sunday, leave their 
homes in the afternoons, travel in 
dingy trains and return home very = 
late at night, finding their reward in y 
the thought that something they have 
said has set someone thinking and 
made another Socialist. Their speeches 
are always worth listening to because 
they are sincere men and women and 
we all know that a speaker who is 
obviously sincere makes more converts — 
than a mere orator concentrating on- 
the euphony of his rounded periods. — — 
Jack Cutter in the “L.O.” for February, — 
1933> 
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SOME COLLECTING 
AND MEMBERSHIP 
PROBLEMS 


If the Labour Party is to become a 
great collecting agency (and by this 
we do not mean that our machine must 
degenerate into a collecting machine 
— .that problem we shall deal with 
presently), one must recognise at once 
the differences between us and other 
agencies or enterprises which depend 
upon weekly or regular collections. 

The landlord, for instance, has an 
entirely different problem. All the 
might of the law is behind him in 
enforcing his demand. Weekly debt 
collectors have the same force behind 
them more or less, and what they 
collect is, of course, money for value 
received—also more or less. 


Other Weekly Collecting Differs 


The insurance companies, whose suc- 
cess is in some respects a pattern to 
us, have a slightly different problem. 
Much of their collections in the early 
years of the life of a policy presents 
problems similar to ours, but in the 
main insurance companies and 
societies collect on a moral compul- 
sion, because of the loss entailed when 
members lapse. 

Friendly societies and trade unions 
are also on a different plane, for each 
of these give specific value for money, 
and loss is entailed on the member 
when the member lapses. The nearest 

_ approach to the problem of the Labour 
Party is that of membership of the 
Methodist ' Churches, where class 
leaders collect the penny membership 
Beices.. | 

The building up, therefore, of a 
great voluntary paying membership 
for political purposes presents pro- 
blems that are in the main entirely 
new. But advice that can be given 

“upon this subject is, fortunately, not 
altogether theoretical, and there can 
be no doubt to-day of the feasibility 
of the plan the Party has.in view. In 
many constituencies great member- 
ships have been built up and held for 
several years. And these member- 
ships are increasing. The problems, 
therefore, have been locally solved. 
They are certainly solvable. ; 

Leaving aside now the question of 
how to get members, one must con- 


- 


centrate on destroying the lingering 
notion of some of our old comrades 
that “the Party” as represented by 
the active workers, and the member- 
ship are virtually two distinct things, 
involving a situation which means that 
“the Party” has to cater for, collect 
from and handle, a new problem, and 
almost another body. 


It is just here that our problem 
differs from that of the insurance com- 
panies. In the latter, the members do 
not, and are not expected to function. 
They appear in the picture merely as 
payers of contributions. In our case 
the exact opposite is the case. What 
one really has to do is to see that 
membership carries itself; not that 
“God’s elect,” or the older members 
of the Party are to carry some big new 
burden on their backs. 


We do not believe that new mem- 
bers are likely to come along them- 
selves and offer for service. A mere 
casual invitation from a collector will 
not bring members along either. We 
much prefer that each new member, 
and each present member, should 
have presented to them a definite list 
of Party activities, some of them 
quite simple and unobtrusive so that 
every member has the opportunity of 
volunteering for at least some trifling 
service. 


Remember This Example 

This was 
long time ago and in our issue for 
December, 1932, we printed an 
admirable form used by the Reading 


Labour Party for the purpose indi- — 


cated. 


If our readers will look up this form 
they will note that sixteen alterna- 
live activities are enumerated, and we 
venture to suggest that only a minority 
of members given such a form will 
decide to do nothing at all. Certainly, 
if a list of activities like this is pre- 
sented to every member from time to 
time, a large volume of voluntary ser- 
vice can result. 


The form indicated does not mention 
the office of collector, because we 
presume Reading already had _ suffici- 
ent collectors, but we advise the addi- 
tion, because in most cases collectors 
must be secured, not from the original 
persons in the Party, but out of the 
ranks of incoming members. 


Incidentally we may repeat that 
Reading delivered three thousand of 


a course we advocated a 
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these forms to their members and 970 
were returned containing no fewer than 
4,850 promises for specified work. 

Here, then, is the opportunity for 
picturing to members the vision we 
desire them to imbibe of an active 
live movement, unitedly working and 
moving towards its goal. But matters 
must not be left here. These activities 
must be made use of, not allowed to 
lie unanalysed and unseen in Party 
offices or secretaries’ homes. 


—From the “L.O.” for March, 1933: 


BOOKS WANTED 


A Wandering Minstrel | 
By Casey 
Human Documents 


By T. Russel Williams 


State price to— 
W. Withey, 21 Park 
Leeds ! 


Street, 


WRINKLES 
REMEMBERED 


Nowadays every area indulges in 
what are known as “Demonstration 
Conferences” for special educational or 
propaganda purposes. Delegates are 
invited, but they are not limited in 
numbers, and no question of voting 
power arises. We make a practice in 
all such gatherings of making out the 
ticket to admit “One Delegate and 
Lady.” It is extraordinary how well 
this works. The number of women 
who attend with their husbands, many 
perhaps for the first time, at a Labour 
gathering, adds hugely to the success of 
the show. Memo.: Remember this tip 
and spot the lady. 


Always see that a placard announcing 
a public meeting is placed outside the 
hall in which the meeting is to be held. 
We have noticed many omissions in 
this respect, but if you hit people in 
the eye at the place you want them to 
go, they will get there all right. 


And when you give printing out see 
that you get good printing, and not the 
tombstone effect which old-fashioned 
printers produce. On the other hand, 
don’t let the modern artist in type rob 
you of effect for the sake of his artistic 
soul. Of all things, remember that 
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cheap and nasty printing is a bad 
advert. for the Party. ‘ 


Don’t get into a rut with your print-_ 
ing either. Keep the message fresh, and 
make the printing tell. It is bad policy 
to go to the printer and say we want 
“some more like this with this altera- 
tion.” If the job’s worth doing at all, 
it’s worth thinking out and ringing the 
verbiage. 


Distributing bills at the doors of a 
hall is not half so good as distributing 
bills during a halt in the meeting. Have — 
a break somewhere on the agenda. A 
halt is as good as oratory of some sorts, 


y> 
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and more so when taking the collection ~ 


or issuing literature. 


What do you do when your Party 
gets hard-up?. We suggest you face the 


fact. Don’t put off paying bills, hoping, — 


like Micawber, for something to turn 


up. Facing the fact is often equal to 


finding the money! 


When a Ward Committee slacks off, — 
try a coffee supper—in Lancashire a 


hot-pot, scouse or something like it. — 


Glad hearts make good committees. 
—From the “L.O.” for June, 1937. 


LET THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS — 


HELP YOU 
i 


Printers of this Journal. 
Let us help you in your 
work by producing 
your literature in good 
and tasteful style at 
reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
Send us your enquiries. 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS 


LIMITED 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 


Phone 27813 
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Some Questions Re-answered 


Is Admission Compulsory at Public 
Meetings ? 


Question—We are having a lot of 
trouble down. our way—a backward 
area—with interrupters at meetings. I 
know all about the Public Meeting 
Act and that a fine or imprisonment may 
be inflicted. But sometimes the inter- 
tuptions come from persons who have 
paid for coming, because we sell tickets 
for our big meetings. Our chairman 
and myself are in disagreement about 
allowing some of these people in. He 
says that if we advertise meetings 
as “public meetings” we are bound to 
admit whoever comes, and we cannot 
keep them out. If this is so we'll call 
our meetings differently. But is it so? 
and can you explain our rights in our 
own meetings. 


Answer.—We sympathise with our 
friend. But he should not hesitate to 
turn a persistent interrupter out of the 

_ meeting merely because he has paid for 
aseat. Put him out by all means if he 
will not behave himself; the fact that 
he forfeits the price paid for his seat 
might make him pause another time, 


The chairman is wrong in his idea as 
to the rights of persons at public 
meetings, though the view he has 
expressed is very commonly held. 
We cannot do better than quote 
Blackwell’s Law of Meetings on this 
point. 


“Any person or number of persons 
may by placards, advertisements in 
newspapers, handbills, or other mode 
of giving notice, convene a meeting 
for a lawful purpose on any day, and 
at any hour, and in any private place 
which such person or number of per- 
sons has the right to occupy for the 
time being, subject as regards the 
place to its satisfying any statutory 
provisions or the provisions of any 
bye-laws made in conformity with any 
statute respecting the safety of persons 
attending such meetings, etc. 


“The preliminaries, conduct and 
control of such meetings are entirely 
matters for the discretion of the con- 
yeners, but whether the particular 
meeting be open to the general public 
without restriction, or only to such 
persons as may pay a charge for 
admission, or only to persons be- 


longing to a specified denomination or 
body, without or with a charge for 
admission, persons other than the 
conveners attending such meeting must 
remember that they are present by 
licence of the conveners; that such 
licence is yevocable at any moment, 
whether money has been paid for it 
or not, without return of the price for 
admission and without assigning any 
reason ; that upon such revocation the 
person whose licence is revoked 
becomes after the lapse of such time 
as is reasonably necessary for with- 
drawal, or, at once, upon refusal to 
withdraw, a trespasser, liable to be 
ejected by the exercise of such force 
as may be reasonably necessary for 
that purpose. ... 


“In the case of Wood v. Leadbitter 
the plaintiff paid a guinea for ad- 
mission to an enclosure at a race 
meeting, and upon entering the 
enclosure was desired by a steward to 
go out of the enclosure, and told 
that if he did not do so force would 
be used to turn him out. The plain- 
tiff refused to go out, whereupon 
Leadbitter, who was a police officer, 
by request of the steward took the 
plaintiff by the arm and forced him 
out, using no unnecessary violence. 
At the trial Baron Rolfe told the jury 
that, assuming the ticket to have been 
sold to the plaintiff by the Steward’s 
authority, still it was lawful for the 
Steward, without returning the guinea 
and without assigning any reason for 
what he did, te order the plaintiff 
to quit the enclosure ; and that if 
the jury were satisfied that notice 
was given by the Steward to the 
plaintiff requiring him to quit the 
ground, and that, before he was 
forcibly removed by the defendant, a 
reasonable time had elapsed during 
which he might conveniently have 
gone away, then the plaintiff was not 

_at the time of the removal on the 
place in question by the leave and 
licence of the Steward. Upon this 

’ direction the jury found a verdict for 
the defendant. The plaintiff then 
obtained a rule nisi for a new trial on 
the ground of misdirection, but the 
court held that Baron Rolfe’s direc-. 
tion was right.” 


—From the “L.O.” for Dec., 1927. 
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Secretary’s or Executive’s Annual 
Report ? 


Question—I am _ submitting the 
following point of difference that has 
arisen in our Party, and I would very 
much appreciate it if you could give 
an interpretation or ruling on the 
following matter. 

The constitution of our Party states 
under the heading of definition of 
duties ... The General Secretary 
shall conduct all correspondence and 
prepare an annual report .. . that is 
the end of the paragraph dealing with 
that matter. 


For the past two years the report 
has been drawn up as stated, sent to 
delegates with the agenda for the 
annual meeting, discussed at the 
annual meeting, has been amended and 
then adopted, after which, of course, 
it becomes the Report of the General 


_ or Management Committee. 


The opinion is now expressed that 
the Secretary should submit his report 
to the Executive Committee of the 
Party, who in turn would amend and 
adopt it, it would then become the 


report of the Executive Committee to 


the General Committee. 


You may know of definite precedents 
in the matter. I should, however, 
very much appreciate any assistance 
you can offer to put the whole matter 


in proper order. 


Answer : In the first place, we might 
might comment that the rule referred 
to by our correspondent, does not 
appear in the Model Rules of the Party. 


It did, however, appear in the rules 
which were current prior to the Con- 


ference held at Brighton in 1929,” 


when the new rules were adopted. 


The old rules defined precisely the 
duties of the secretary, the treasurer 
and financial secretary, and made 
general certain matters which are best 
left to local working, and on which 
some variation of practice must arise 
according to the size of a Party. 


While there are such things as 
secretaries’ reports and agents’ reports 
to be presented to general meetings, 
we much prefer an annual meeting to 
be provided with a report of the year’s 
working on the collective responsibility 
of the Executive itself. Collective 
responsibility, is, after all, an important 
matter, and it makes for efficient 
working. 
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Everyone of course, knows that the | 
Executive Report is the handiwork of | 
the secretary or agent, and his per-. 
sonality, if he has any, is certain to be | 
expressed in it. At the same time, its | 
submission to amendment by the: 
Executive is quite proper. If there is | 
any feeling at all about it the Executive | 
would be wise to embody a secretary 
or agent’s report as a part of their own 
report.—From the “L.O.” for April, 
1933. 
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We extend our grateful thanks to 
the large number of our reader 
who have responded to our appeal, 
many of them individually, anc 
others on behalf of their D.L.P.’s” 
or Local Parties. | 
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Here is a sample letter received : 


‘‘T have pleasure in enclosing 
cheque for 25/-—20/- being from 
the Hendon Constituency L.P. and 
5]- from Hendon L.P., as a donation 
to the ‘L.O.,’ the service of which 
we all appreciate very much. 
Yours sincerely, G. R. Richardson 
Hon. Sec.’’ 


Other L.P.’s and Co-op. Partie 
have sent similarly. Two Loc 
Parties in place of a donation have 
doubled their monthly orders. 


Now, friends, it’s up to you. W 
are still short of the sum necessa 
to ensure the safety of your ‘‘L.O.”” 
Have you put the matter before 
your Party ? 


Remember, too, he gives twice 
who gives quickly. % 


To all those who have sen 
such kind messages — ag 


thanks ! 


